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Proceedings at New Haven, Oct. 11th and 12th, 1865. 



The Semi-annual Meeting of the Society for 1865 was held at New 
Haven, in the Hall of the Brothers in Unity, Yale College, commenc- 
ing on Wednesday, October 11th, at 3 o'clock p.m. The chair was 
taken by the President. 

The Recording Secretary being absent, Prof. Lewis E. Packard, of 
New Haven, was elected Secretary pro tempore. 

On the proposal of the Committee of Arrangements, the Society 
voted to adjourn the literary meeting for the day at 6 o'clock ; to ac- 
cept, with thanks, the President's invitation to a social gathering at his 
house in the evening ; and to assemble again at 9 o'clock on Thursday 
morning. 

The Directors gave notice that the next annual meeting, in Boston, 
would be held on the 16th of May, 1866 ; and that Dr. Beck, with the 
Recording and Corresponding Secretaries, were appointed a Committee 
of Arrangements for it. They also presented to the meeting the names 
of the following gentlemen, with recommendation that they be elected 
as Corporate Members : 

Hon. John D. Baldwin, of Worcester, Mass., 
Rev. William H. Benade, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Mr. J. Carson Brevoort, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Mr. C. Astor Bristed, of New York, 
Prof. Henry N. Day, of New Haven, 
Prof. Samuel S. Greene, of Providence, R. I., 
Mr. Richard C. Morse, of New Haven ; 

and, for election to Corresponding Membership, 

Prof. Ph. Ed. Foucaux, of Paris. 

The recommendation was accepted, and the gentlemen proposed were 
elected without dissent. 

Extracts from the letters received during the past six months were 
read by the Corresponding Secretary. Among the, unusually numerous, 
letters of excuse and explanation from members detained away, was one 
from Dr. S. R. House, missionary at Bangkok, enclosing six photographs 
of bronze statues, representing planetary divinities, in the palace of the 
king of Siam. Dr. House writes respecting them : 

" Brahmans have from time immemorial been held in high estimation in Siam as 
court astrologers and almanac makers ; and, Buddhists as the Siamese are, they do 
not scruple to borrow much of their demonology and many superstitious rites from 
the rival system." 

A letter from his Majesty, Pawarendr-Ramesr, Second King of Siam, 
acknowledging and returning thanks for his election as an Honorary 
Member, was presented. His Majesty concludes : 

" It is gratifying to learn, through your Society's published works, of the interest 
taken in the United States in Oriental learning. Allow me to hope that tbia in- 
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terest, as well as the benefit derived from such studies, may continue to increase 
and result in much good. 

_ " The civil war in the United States has probably somewhat diverted your atten- 
tion from Oriental literature, but peace seems to be drawing near, and I may hope 
that a glorious future in learning, art, science, and useful knowledge awaits you 
and your country." 

Kev. A. Bushuell, missionary at Gaboon, W. Equatorial Africa, under 
date of July 26, 1865, writes: 

" There is little of special interest to communicate to your Society from these 
equatorial regions of the dark continent, but I believe it is admitted that the slave 
trade has nearly ceased its ravages. The small pox, which has 6orely scourged the 
coast tribes during the last eighteen months, is declining; but, 1 fear, is extending 
its desolation into the more populous interior. Mr. Du Cbaillu, the indefatigable 
explorer, is in the interior, a little south of the Equator, struggling to pursue his 
adventurous course ; but, for several months past, we have heard nothing from him. 

" Here, on the Gaboon, French power is increasing, and French influence extend- 
ing; and the Spanish authority is becoming firmly established on the island of 
Fernando Po, and spreading to some other points on the coast. The Papal power, 
now waning in Europe, seems, through the instrumentality of the Jesuits, to be re- 
newing its efforts at conquest in Western Africa, where at an early day it held even 
whole tribes south of the Equator under its dominion. 

" A Scotch Missionary from Old Calabar river is now making us a visit ; from 
him I have gained some interesting facts respecting the progress of Christian civil- 
ization among the tribes in that region. The missionaries nave explored both the 
Old Calabar and its northern branch, the Cross river, something more than a hun- 
dred miles from the sea, and have gained considerable influence over the inhabitants 
who people their banks and the adjoining country. Formerly, human sacrifices pre- 
vailed to a fearful extent in all that region ; but now, in the vicinity of the mission, 
they have all been abolished excepting one — the sacrificing of an Albino girl, once 
in a king's reign, to the God . of commerce. She is selected and trained for the 
cruel purpose, and, at the time appointed, arrayed in silks, and decked with flowers, 
feathers, and jewels, she is taken down the river in a canoe, followed by a great 
multitude, with music of drums and other instruments, the firing of guns, eta At 
a certain place she is thrown into the river, and, being loaded with heavy weights, 
sinks to the bottom. 

"In this sacrifice the victim is a voluntary one, as she has been taught to believe 
that at the bottom of the river she will be met in a cave by a messenger, who will 
conduct her to the white man's country, whence another will bring her to the white 
man's heaven and introduce her to the white man's God ; and to him she will be 
permitted to make her plea, beseeching him to send many ships with great riches 
to her country. Afterwards, she will enjoy perpetual happiness in the land of the 
blessed." 

The Corresponding Secretary also presented a letter from Prof. Weber 
of Berlin, respecting a Bopp-foundation (Bopp-Stiftung), which it was 
proposed to establish in Berlin, in honor of the founder of the science 
of comparative philology, and for the furtherance of the science, on the 
16th of May, 1866, the fiftieth anniversary of the date of Bopp's Preface 
to his " Conjugation-System of the Sanskrit Language, as compared with 
the Greek, Latin, Persian, and German" — a work which might be said 
to fix the birth-time of the science. The details of the appropriation 
of the fund raised to its object, the promotion of comparative philology, 
are to be determined by Prof. Bopp himself, in conjunction with a 
committee composed of such men as Bockh, Lepsius, Kuhn, Steinthal, 
Weber. The Corresponding Secretary said that he was authorized to 
receive and forward the contributions which it was presumed that 
American scholars would desire to make to the foundation. 
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Nearly one hundred dollars were subscribed on the spot by some of 
the members present. 

There being no farther business before the meeting, communications 
■were called for. Of those offered, the first two were read in the after- 
noon of Wednesday, the others in the forenoon of Thursday. 

1. On the Chronology of Bunsen ; by Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, of 
South Franklin, Mass. 

Mr. Burgess described some of the main features of Bunsen's system of chronol- 
ogy, by which he refers the beginnings of Egyptian language to about 14,000 B. C, 
and expressed his titter rejection of the system itself, and his disapproval of the 
argumentation by which it was supported. He particularly condemned the arbi- 
trary manner in which Buusen dealt with the facts and figures of Scripture history, 
and claimed that, whatever inaccuracies there might be in the Scripture chronology 
in its form as handed down to us, Egyptology had as yet furnished no valuable or 
authoritative rectifications. 

2. Reply to the Strictures of Prof. Weber upon his Essay respecting 
the Asterismal System of the Hindus, Arabs, and Chinese ; by Prof. 
William D. Whitney, of New Haven. 

Prof. Whitney apologized for again bringing the well-worn subject of the nakska- 
tras before the attention of the Society, but pleaded that he could not pass unnoticed 
Prof. Weber's reply (in the Indische Studien, vol. ix., pp. 424-59) to his former 
article (in Journ. Am. Or. Soc'y, vol. viii., pp. 1-92), if it were only because he was 
compelled to admit the justice, in one or two points, of Prof. Weber's strictures. 
Thus he had, in the first place, wrongly ascribed to the latter the confident opinion 
that the Chinese system is derived from the Hindu ; whereas he should have said 
that Weber defended a thesis which, if established, would carry this as an inevitable 
conclusion (even though Weber himself hesitated to draw the conclusion). He de- 
fended his view that the Arab system was not shown to be derived from the Hindu, 
claiming that the late authorities upon whom Weber and Steinschneider rely are of 
no avail to prove the origin of an institution anterior to the rise of Islam, and that 
the relations of the two systems show the borrowing from India, which these au- 
thorities acknowledge, to have been, not of the series of asterisms themselves, but 
probably of their astronomical and astrological use. He explained what he 
meant by charging Weber with treating the nakshatras as if they were single lim- 
iting stars, and endeavored to show that this was a natural and even unavoidable 
inference from Weber's reasonings and language respecting them. He defended 
himself against Weber's charge of disingenuousness, in having changed without 
sufficient acknowledgment his former opinion as to the original relation of the 
nakshatras to the moon, urging that the change was distinctly made and recorded 
in the " additional notes " to the translation of the Sfirya-Siddhanta. The subject 
of the relations of the two systems, of twenty-seven and of twenty eight nakshatras, 
was briefly discussed anew, the writer insisting upon his previous opinion, and de- 
fending the arguments by which it was supported : he was also inclined to allow in 
the general argument more weigiit than heretofore to the consideration that the 
Hindu system was always practically one of twenty-seven members, and would 
probably have been communicated as such to any foreign people. He strongly dis- 
approved the admission of repeated borrowings and modifications under foreign in- 
fluence, which Weber was so ready to make. After discussing some other points 
of less prominent consequence, he remarked, as very important, Weber's apparent 
willingness, expressed near the end of his paper (pp. 454-6), to put the whole in- 
vestigation upon ground where he could heartily join, and which would, be thought, 
lead to a reconciliation of their opposing views in all essential respects : in accept- 
ing, namely, the comparison of the three systems as the authoritative measure of 
their joint and several deviations from their original, and as the means of determin- 
ing what that original must probably have been. 

The writer expressed, finally, his no small astonishment that Prof. Weber, with- 
out any sufficient examination, or consultation of persons better versed in such mat- 
ters, should have rejected his reasonings, directly founded on mathematical consid- 
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erations, respecting the possibility of finding a time for the origin of the names of the 
Hindu months, and respecting the relation of Caitra and V&icakha as spring months ; 
pointing out that, as regards the latter point, Prof. Weber had unwittingly put him- 
self in the position of one attempting to prove, on philological grounds, that the 
precessional movement of the equinoxes is from west to east, instead of from east 
to west. 

3. On the Assyro-Pseudo-Sesostris ; by Mr. Hyde Clark, of Smyrna, 
President of the Academy of Anatolia, etc., etc. : read by the Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

Mr. Clark proposes to call by the name " Assyro-Pseudo-Sesostris " a rock-cut 
monument, of which he sends a photographic picture, near Nymphseum or.Ninfi, 
and which is described by Herodotus (Book ii„ ch. 106) as on the road between 
Sardis and Smyrna. He regards it as doubtful whether Herodotus ever saw the 
monument, and supposes him to state on the authority of the Egyptians that it 
commemorates the yictories in Asia of Sesostris. Lepsius maintains its true Egyp- 
tian character, which is disputed by Kiepert and Ritter. Mr. Clark regards it (and 
the picture sent fully sustains his opinion) as being certainly not Egyptian, but 
of a character allied to Assyrian. It is not in a situation adapted to accomplish 
the design attributed to it by Herodotus, being off the high road, in an obscure side- 
valley. It was more probably only a local record, or an object of local worship. 
The people and epoch to which it really belongs cannot at present be determined. 
The other Pseudo-Sesostris mentioned by Herodotus, as on the road from Ephesus 
to Phocffia, Mr. Clark conjectures to have been cut on the precipitous cliffs and rocks 
under Kechi-Kalessi, above the plains of the Cayster. 

4. Pres. Woolsey, of New Haven, gave a brief account of the Ori- 
ental versions of the Scriptures now in the process of publication, or 
under consideration, by the American Bible Society. He referred par- 
ticularly to the stereotyping of the new Arabic version of Drs. Smith 
and Van Dyck, which the latter is superintending at New York. He 
alluded to the question of the Chinese versions, with the disputed modes 
of representing the name " God," as lately opened again, and as seeming 
to require a renewed discussion and settlement ; but it would probably 
be some time before a conclusion was reached. He spoke, finally, of the 
proposals made by missionaries in Central Asiatic countries for a version 
in the Eastern Turkish, and of their claim that it would be available 
for the use of a very large and wide-spread population, owing to the 
close relationship of the Turkish dialects. 

5. On the principles of English Accentuation; by Prof. Rudolph L. 
Tafel, of St. Louis: read by Prof. Hadley. 

Prof. Tafel remarked: First, that English accent, which is peculiarly forcible, is 
generally so disposed that, when inflections are to be added, it can be done without 
disturbing the accent. On this principle he accounted for the difference of accent 
in com'pact and compact', com'pound and compound', and the like. Second, that, in 
words of foreign origin, the accent is generally determined by English analogy, not 
by foreign pronunciation. Third, that English accent, as being Teutonic, falls on 
ihe radical syllable of Teutonic words; while in words of Latiu origin, the roots of 
which are much less distinctly perceived by the people at large, though the accent 
often stands upon the root, yet often it falls upon a prefix ; the choice being de- 
pendent in a great degree on the phonological weight of the syllables, i. e., on the 
vowel quantity, and the number of consonants following the vowel. Walker's state- 
ments on the subject (§ 490) were criticised, and his errors pointed out. In conclu- 
sion, Prof. Tafel applied his principles to the class of English verbs of which contem- 
plate, demonstrate, illustrate, eta, are specimens. He holds it necessary, in order 
that a may have its proper, long sound in such forms as contemplating, contemplate 
ingly, that a secondary accent should be laid upon it, and consequently that the 
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primnry accent should fall on the first syllable ; thus con'templale, con"tempta'tivg, 
con" templa'tingly. He recognizes this as the popular accentuation of the words in 
questiou, and regards it as dictated by a true feeling for English analogy ; he would 
not only accept it where Dr. Webster has done so, but would extend it to all words 
of the same class. 

Prof. Hadley observed that in words such as inmate, magnate, to prostrate, to va- 
cate, etc., the a, though immediately following an accented syllable, has its long 
sound ; that in prostrating, vacated (as in grandfather, grandfatherly, etc.), a sec- 
ondary accent is placed upon the syllable next after that which has the primary 
accent ; and that the participles of contemplate, demonstrate, etc., must be similarly 
pronounced, if they are accented on the second syllable, as remonstrate, impreg- 
nate, inculcate, and some others, are believed to be accented by universal usage. 

Prof. Whitney remarked that those who regard a penultimate accent in contem- 
plate, demonstrate, etc., as being required by Latin rules of quantity, overlook the 
fact that these verbs come, not directly from the Latin presents, coniemplor, demon- 
stro, etc., but from the participles, contemplatus, demonstratus, etc. He also 
pointed out the importance, in such questions, of a historical method, going back as 
far as possible to the beginnings of English usage, and tracing its changes through 
successive periods. 

6. On Pictet's work: Indo-European Origins, or the Primitive 
Aryans ;* by Prof. Whitney. 

This paper was, in greater part, rather a review of the nature and conditions of 
the problem treated of in M. Pictet's work than a detailed criticism of his solution 
of it. The writer pointed out, in the first place, the possibility of obtaining from 
the mere vocabulary of a people some view of their condition and culture. He re- 
ferred to the important fact, demonstrated by comparative philology, that most of 
the languages of Europe and of southwestern Asia are descended from one primi- 
tive tongue, spoken at some time and at some place by a single limited community ; 
which community, also, was probably, in the main, the actual progenitor of the na- 
tions now speaking those languages. To learn something respecting the condition 
of this community was, accordingly, of the highest historical interest. The only 
way of arriving at such knowledge is by reconstructing its vocabulary; none of tho 
branches of the family have left traditions which are of any value to illustrate its 
origin. The vocabulary is capable of reconstruction, partial and incomplete, from 
the existing or recorded vocabularies of the branches ; words found in all or most 
of these, if not liable to suspicion of independent later origin, or of communication, 
must have constituted a part of their original inheritance. The genealogical tree of 
Indo-European descent is not yet made out in sufficient detail to allow us to draw 
the same inference respecting words found in only two or three of the branches ; it 
may be hoped that the investigation will gain hereafter a greatly increased pre- 
cision and completeness. To restore the Indo-European vocabulary, and to derive 
from it a picture of primitive Indo-European conditions, is what M. Pictet essays 
in this work. Isolated and partial attempts in the same direction have been made 
before, and their principal results are already among the common-places of linguistic 
ethnology. So important and difficult an inquiry demands the highest qualifica- 
tions of the etymologist and linguist. M. Pictet is favorably known to scholars by 
his essay proving the Indo-European character of the Celtic tongues. But that 
essay, generally sound and conclusive, is disfigured by many weaknesses and errors 
of detail ; and the same thing must be said of the present work. Its author has 
not that full acquaintance with all the languages compared which is needed to make 
a perfectly sound etymologist among them, and his etymological method is some- 
what loose and credulous. This appears in no small degree in his treatment of the 
Sanskrit: in his implicit acceptance of the lists of roots set up by the native gram- 
marians, and of the meanings they assign to them ; in his confusion of new material 
with old, his uncritical use of Wilson's dictionary, his treating peculiar Sanskrit 

* Les Origines Indo-Europeennes, ou les Aryas Primitifs ; Essai de Paleontologie 
Linguistique, par Adolphe Pictet. Premiere Partie, 1859. Seconde Partie, 186S. 
Paris, roy. 8vo. 
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usages as if they were Indo-European, and so on. This fault is the more serious, 
inasmuch as he is inclined to exaggerate the importance and authority of the Sanskrit 
(great as these allowedly are) in Indo-European etymology, not infrequently talk- 
ing and reasoning as if it were actually the mother-tongue of the family. The 
same disposition to over-estimate the importance of what is Indian is seen in 
his treatment of the Hindu astronomy. Heedless of all that has been learned 
upon this subject during the present century, he goes back to Bailly, reviving 
the latter's vagaries, and deeming his conclusion — that the Hindu epoch of B. C. 
•3102 is a true one, founded on exact observation at the period— not proved false I 
Prof. Whitney entered into a brief discussion of Bailly s arguments as reported 
by M. Pictet, endeavoring to show their groundlessness. The date provision- 
ally arrived at by M. Pictet as that of Indo-European unity — namely, about B. 0. 
3000 — is a very sober and modest one : but, on the other hand, his determination 
.of the original seat of the tribe, as in Bactria, is a remarkable example of unsound 
inference from uncertain or worthless data. 

No farther communications being offered, a vote of thanks to the 
.Society of the Brothers in Unity, for the use of their hall, was passed, 
and the Society adjourned, to meet again in Boston, May 16th, 1866. 



